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Al New Statue of Hpbrodite Presenting a Copy of 
a Lost Masterpiece of Greek Firt. 


Tue photograph which I have the pleasure of offering to the 
readers of Bistia, by permission of the fortunate owner, Dr. 
C. Stuart Welles, a United States citizen residing in London, 
restores to art a production of Greek genius when at its 
zenith. 


The statuette was acquired by Dr. Welles in Egypt. The 
height of the portion of the figure preserved is fully fifteen 


inches. The base and the supporting piece to the left rear are 
modern additions. 

The photograph affords the finest description of the exqui- 
site figure of most delicate modelling and chasteness of 
execution. Although sad to say the Aphrodite is so injured 
there is no difficulty in deciding the attitude which the com- 
plete statue once represented. It must either have been that 
known as the Venus Anadyomene, in which the figure was 


carved in the act of wringing out the moisture from her 
tresses, or that of the Aphrodite Diadumene ; that is to say the 
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goddess is shown in the act of attaching a bandage or bow to 
her hair. M. Solomon Reinach in commenting upon this 
statue states that it closely resembles a colored statue of 
Aphrodite recently found at Pompeii. This latter figure is in 
perfect preservation, unmutilated, and presents to us the 
Anadyomene attitude complete. 

Numerous statuettes of Aphrodite of about the same size as 


this one have been found in Egypt, and several ‘of the finest 
specimens are inthe Alexandria Museum. This one and sev- 
eral of the others, are almost certainly replicas of some of the 
magnificent life-size statues of Aphrodite by Praxitiles and his 
pupils. 

The beautiful execution of the statuette and the perfect 
manner in which it reproduces the human form renders it 
worthy of comparison with several of the loveliest statues of 
the goddess antiquity has bequeathed to us. 

The original of which this is a replica probably dates from 
the third century B.C. The publication of it here, and in the 
“Revue Archedlogique,” where I have given other phototypes 
of it will, it is hoped, lead to the detection of other copies of 
the same masterpiece and perhaps definitely decide to what 
sculptor it should be assigned. 


JoszrH Orrorp, M. S. B. A. 


Che KettlesWagons in Solomon’s Temple. 


Amonc the relics of the late Bronze Age and Early Iron 
Age in Europe there are occasionally found receptacles of 
bronze mounted upon wheels. These articles are usually 
known to antiquarians as “kettle-wagons.” Their original 
use is very doubtful ; but Antigonus Carystius (about 300 B. 
C.) relates that in his time there was in Crannon of Thessaly 
a sacrosanct vessel which was used as a Rainmaker in cases of 
drought. It consisted of a huge amphora, mounted upon a 
bronze carriage with four wheels. Upon it there sat two 
ravens, which were the prognosticators of impending rain. 
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In case of a drought the carriage was drawn violently to and 
fro in the district, with the object of charming rain. The 
coins of Crannon bear figures of this rainmaking kettle- 
wagon, which evidently enjoyed great celebrity in that 
locality. 

These kettle-wagons have been compared with the “ten 
ee bases of brass” which formed part of the furnitnre of the 


Temple of Solomon, as described in 1 Kings vii: 27-38, and the 
remarkable monument of antiquity described by Dr. Furt- 





KETTLE WAGON 


wingler in the Sitzungsberichte of the Royal Bavarian 
4 Academy of Science (Band II, Heft III, 1899) would seem to 
establish the identity. The utensil in question is now in the 
possession of Mr. M. Caremfilaki at Larnaca in Cyprus. As 
will be seen from the. illustration it consists essentially of a 
square coffer, having four legs which are provided with 


wheels, and bearing upon its upper surface a round stand that 
is apparently meant to support a hemispherical vessel. The 
sides are ornamented with a conventionalised palm tree, upon 
either side of which stands a winged sphinx of Phenician 
appearance. This “wagon” is of Cypriote bronze, and is 
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covered with the knobly oxydation of brilliant green color 
which is usual in such objects of antiquity. The oxydation 
unfortunately has obliterated the finer features of the design. 
The dimensions are 15% inches high and 9 inches square. 
The wheels are 43% inches across, and the weight of the whole 
is about 26 pounds. 

The passage in the Book of Kings which describes the 
Solomonic kettle-wagons is not very clear, partly owing to our 
ignorance of the technical terms employed, and partly owing 
to the confused ‘nature of the narrative. It is probable, as 
Prof. Slade holds, that this passage is really a compound one, 
made up of two different descriptions of the temple furniture. 
If we compare verses 27-31 with 32-36 it would seem that we 
have to deal with two parallel accounts of the same thing. 
The word used to describe the wheeled support is mekonah, 
which is, literally, “ base” or ‘“‘ foundation ;” but if we inter- 
pret mekonah by “ wagon,” we may translate the whole pas- 
sage as follows: 

“And he made the ten brazen wagons. Four cubits the 
length of one wagon, and four cubits its breadth, and three 
cubits its height. And this the work of the wagon. Frames 
to them, and frames between the mitres. And upon the 
frames which (were) between the mitres lions, oxen and 
cherubim ; and upon the mitres a pedestal above ; and under- 
neath the lions and the oxen volutes of suspended work. And 
four brazen wheels to one wagon and axles of bronze. And 
its four legs, bearers to them beneath the bowls, the cast 
bearers beyond each of the volutes. And his mouth within 
the chapter, and the elevation a cubit, and her mouth round 
like the work of a pedestal a cubit and a half; and also upon 
her mouth engravings. And their frames square, not round. 

“And the four wheels underneath the frames; and the 
holders of the wheels in the wagon, and the height of one 
wheel acubit and half acubit. And the work of the wheels 
like the work of a wheel of a chariot. Their holders and their 
felloes and their spokes and their naves the whole cast. And 
four bearers upon four corners of the one wagon, from the 
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wagon its bearers. And on the top of the wagon half a cubit 
high a round circuit ; and upon the top of the wagon its bear- 
ers, and its frames from it. And he engraved upon the sur- 
faces of its bearers, and upon its frames cherubim, lions and 
palm trees, according to the spaee of each, and volutes 
around. 

“ Like this he mdde the ten wagons, one casting, one meas- 
ure, one tooling, to all of them. 

“And he made ten brazen bowls; forty baths holding the 
one bowl, four cubits the one bowl. One bowl upon the one 
wagon, to the ten wagons.” 

Such is the liberal rendering of the Hebrew; and from the 
confusion of ‘the pronouns alone, we may guess that some 
clauses have fallen away. The original use of these utensils 
is not stated in Kings. The Book of 2 Chronicles iv: 6, under- 
stands them to have been used for washing the sacrifices. If, 
however, it be remembered that the wagons were at least 
seven feet high, and that the bowls were on top of them, it 
must be obvious that the bowls were out of the reach of the 
officiating priests. The utensils can only have been sym- 
bolical. 

If, however, the description of Kings be compared with Mr. 
Caremfilakis’ kettle-wagon, it will be seen that it corresponds 
most strikingly in shape, material, design, and ornamentation, 
even to the circular “chapiter” at the top, intended to support 
the kettle, or bowl. With this object before us we can better 
understand what it was that the Hebrew historian was en- 
deavoring to describe. Furthermore, the Cypriote kettle- 
wagon was very likely contemporaneous with Solomon, for, as 
Dr. Furtwangler is at pains to demonstrate, the scrollwork 
and other features are characteristic of the later Mycenean 
style, which flourished in Greece and the islands about t500 to 
tooo B. C. The kettle-wagons found in Scandinavia are 
usually dated by the Norse archeologists about 800 B. C., and 
are thought to betray Etruscan influence, conveyed to the 
north through the trade routes between Italy and the amber- 
fisheries in the Baltic. 

The copy of the Cypriote vehicle is from Dr. Furtwangler’s 
“ Ueber ein auf Cyperu gefundenes Bronzegerit. 


E. I. Pitcuer, M. S. B. A. 
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Che Oldest Greek Book in the World. 





Tue excavations of the German “Orient-Gesellschaft,” con- 
| ducted at Abusir in Egypt by Dr. Ludwig Borchardt last 
|| winter (1902), resulted in one brilliant and striking discovery.* 
|| In a Greek tomb of the fourth century before Christ there was 
found a Greek roll inscribed with the second part of “ The 
Persians” of Timotheus, a poem which in antiquity enjoyed 
| great popularity, but had been lost for nearly two thousand 
years. Timotheus was a Greek lyrist of the fourth century 
before Christ, so remarkable for the originality and novelty of 
his work asto suggest comparison with Richard Wagner. 
Not only is this the only known manuscript of “ The Per- 
|| sians ;” it gives us our first glimpse of the work of Timotheus, 
whose poems, in spite of their early popularity, posterity 
speedily consigned to oblivion. Timotheus flourished in the 
time of Plato, and was hailed by many of his contemporaries 
| as the greatest of poets; and this recovery of a considerable | 
4] part of one of his masterpieces thus promises to fill what has | 
| been a gap in the history of Greek literature. The “nomoi” 
of Timotheus were conspicuous for their boldness and uncon- 
ventionality, and to this no doubt their early fame and subse- 
quent neglect were partly due. 
Not only is the Abusir roll the sole manuscript of “ The 
Persians,” and our first example of the work of Timotheus ; it 
1] possesses the further distinction of being the oldest Greek 
| manuscript known. Older than the founding of the Alexan- | 
1) drian Library, the roll is written in characters resembling 
those of the ancient inscriptions as much as those of the oldest 
extant manuscripts. While the oldest Greek papyri hitherto 
discovered in Egypt are from the third century before Christ, 








*The discovery has been announced by Dr. Borchardt and briefly dis- 
cussed by Professor von Wilamawitz-Méllendorf in ‘‘ Mitteilungen der 
Deutscher Orient-Gesellschaft zu Berlin,” No. 14, to whose remarks, and 
to the accompanying fac-simile of the fifth column of the roll, I am 
much indebted. The text is accessible in 7imotheos Die Perser, by the 
same editor, as well as in fac-simile, Der Timotheon Papyrus. 
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the Abusir roll belongs to the fourth, and is actually old 
enough to have been used in the chanting of “The Persians” 
at Alexander’s musical festivals. 

A number of lines are missing from the beginning of the 
roll, through the decay of the outer layers of the papyrus, in 
its long interment. When the fragment begins we are in the 
midst of a sea fight. Ship crashes into ship, and all is hurtling 
missiles and hissing fire-brands. The Persian fleet turns in 
flight, and there are glimpses of the vanquished, some drown- 
ing, some supporting themselves upon wreckage, some cap- 
tives in the hands of the victors. Then follows the flight 
from the royal camp, and the king’s order for retreat. He 
bids them make ready the car, and burn the tents, that noth- 
ing fall into the hands of their conquerors. The victors mean- 
time have erected a trophy and sung the paean of victory, and 
are celebrating their triumph with festal dances. 

So the poem ends, but to it is appended a brief but sugges- 
tive paragraph in which Timotheus defends himself against 
the charge of innovation, and appeals to Orpheus and Ter- 
pander as his predecessors in the development of the lyric; 
after them “ Timotheus of Miletus hath with eleven strings 
revealed the treasure of music.” 

The repulse of the Persians has always been reckoned 
among the chief glories of Athens, but in this poem there is no 
mention of Salamis, Themistocles, Athens, or any proper 
name. The evident purpose of eliminating Athens entirely 
from the account of one of her most glorious achievements is 
interpreted by the discoverers of the papyrus as reflecting that 
“fortunately brief period when Ionian ingratitude dreamed 
of a Greek freedom without Athens.” The poem thus be- 
longs in the early years of the fourth century before Christ 
and the Abusir roll may even have been written in the life- 
time of Timotheus. 

It is instructive to observe how each year brings us some 
new treasure from the soil of Egypt. Within a very few 
years the discovery and decipherment of Greek papyri have 
restored to us the Sayings of our Lord, the Orations of Hyper- 
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ides, the Odes of Bacchylides, the Mimes of Herodas, and 
Aristotle On the Constitution of Athens ; and to the lengthen- 
ing list must now be added “ The Persians” of Timotheus. 


Epcar J. GoopsPEepD. 


Egyptian Chronology Uerified by an Eclipse Ob- 
served at Babylon. 


An eminent American astronomer, Simon Newcomb, men- 
tions a total eclipse of the moon, observed at Babylon in the 
first year of Mardokenpalus, in these words: 

“In determining the motion of the moon Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy depended almost entirely on observations of lunar 
eclipses. 

“The first of these, it is said, was observed at Babylon in the 
first year of Mardocempad, between the 29th and 3oth days of 
the Egyptian month Thoth. It commenced a little more than 
an hour after the moon rose, and was total. The date, in our 
reckoning, was B. C. 720, March 19th.” (Popular Astronomy, 
page 43.) 

The date of this eclipse, as calculated by Prof. Newcomb, 
was March igth, 720 B. C., and, as it occurred between the 
2gth and 3oth days of Thoth of the vague year, in the first 
year of the Babylonian King Mardokempalus, we can use it to 
test the correctness of the Egyptian system of chronology 
based on the “ heliacal risings”’ of Sirius and the shifting of 
the vague year. 

In comparing the astronomical Canon of Ptolemy with the 
astronomical chronology of the Egyptians I have shown that 
the Canon commences at the Era of Nabonassar, 747 B. C., and 
that the beginning of the reign of Mardokempalus must be 
fixed in the year 721 B.C. For example, Xerxes reigned one 
year before the anti of Pharmuthi, 484 B. C., according to the 
Egytian system, which fixes the beginning of his reign in the 
year 485 B.C. 
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I have also shown that ‘the “heliacal risings” of Sirius oc- 
curred on the first day of Mechir of the vague year in the 
years 725 to 722 B. C., both inclusive, or, taking the mean date, 
or Christian epoch, 724 B.C. In other words, at the epoch of 
Mechir (Am-hir) 724. B. C., the first day of Mechir of the 
vague year coincided with the 2oth day of July. 

It follows with astronomical certainty that in 720 B. C., 
when this eclipse occurred, the second day of Mechir corre- 
sponded to the 2oth of July. 

Now it is evident that the eclipse took place 123 days before 
the “ heliacal rising ” of the Dog-star in Egypt, for there are 
just 123 days between March rgth and July 2oth. 

Going to the vague year there are likewise exactly 123 days 
between the 29th of Thoth and the znd of Mechir, which also 
gives us the 19th of March 720 B. C. as the date of this 
eclipse. 

Again, there are 5 months or 150 days between the rst of 
Thoth and the "1st of Mechir, and as the Dog-star rose helia- 
cally on the first named date in the epoch-year 1324 B. C., his 
rising on the last named date necessarily marked the year 724 
B. C. 

Thus this eclipse which was used by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy verifies the Egyptian system of chronology to the 
very year, in the time of Zet, or Sethon, who assumed the 
epoch-title “‘ Rokchoris,” from Rohk-ur, “Great Heat,” at the 
epoch of Mechir, 724 B. C., and, if the dates are shown to be 
true in his reign, it follows from the astronomical nature of 
the system that they must be equally true all the way back to 
Mena. 


In fact, a date fixed by the first heliacal rising of Sirius on 
any given day of the vague year, or, to state it more accurately, 
a date fixed by the coincidence of the first day of Thoth of the 
so-called Julian year (July 2oth) with such given day of the 
vague year, 7s as absolute as if it were fixed by an eclipse of the 
sun or moon, 
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In the first mentioned system, the Egyptians observe the 
heliacal rising of Sirius for the second time, on the 2nd day of 


Mechir, which is equivalent to July 2oth, 720 B. C. 

In the self-same year the Babylonians observe a total eclipse 
of the moon between the 29th and 3oth of Thoth of the vague 
year, which is equivalent to March rgth, 720 B. C. 

ear in mind that the vague year and so-called Julian year 
cotnctacd, taking the mean date of the Egyptians, in the years 
B. C. 4244, 2784, and 1324 and A. D. 137. 

The reader will now see that some of our Egyptologists have 
turned the Egyptian year upside down, and in addition to 
this continue to clog the wheels of scientific progress by 
silently ignoring the absolute dates derived from the astro- 
nomical system of the Egyptians, simply because these dates 
cannot be twisted into agreement with their false and artificial 
schemes of chronology. 

OrxLANDO P. ScHMIDT. 

Covington, Ky. 


Erman’s Egyptian Grammar.* 


Tue appearance of a new edition of Erman’s Egyptian 
grammar is most welcome, partly because it implies a wide- 
spread interest in the language, still more because it presents 
us with the important results of the latest researches in a 
handy and digested form. The first edition was published 
eight years ago, and since then Sethe, the distinguished pupil 
of Professor Erman, has rivalled his master in discovery and 
classification. On comparing the two editions the chief differ- 
ences on the scientific side are to be found in the classification 
and explanation of the grammatioal forms, especially in the 
verb, the participles, relative form, etc. The accounts of the 
employments of the forms and the translations of passages 


*Aegyptische Grammatik mit Schrifttafel Litteratur Lesesttcken, 
und Worterverzeichniss. Von Adolf Erman. Zweite ginzlich umgear- 
beitete auflage (Porta Linguarum Orientalium pars xv.) Price 16s. 6d. 
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quoted have undergone comparatively very little change. 
Nevertheless, the new views have involved the recasting or 


addition of an amount equal to about one-quarter of the whole 


book. Erman’s references to the parallel Coptic grammar by 
Steindorff in the same series will be found not to agree with 
the current edition of the latter; evidently a new edition of 
that also has been prepared and may be looked for in the near 
future. Further, an Egyptian chrestomathy with an exten- 
sive vocabulary is promised for next year, and a chrestomathy 


of the Coptic dialects. It seems probable that no English ver- 
sion of the revised Egyptian grammar will be published at 
present. 

As to the pedagogic value of the book, the gain in clearness 
throughout is considerable, though none can say that Egyp- 
tian grammar bids fair to be an easy subject, even if the 
student confines himself to the “classical” Egyptian here 
treated. The list of hieroglyphic signs, with their values, is 
considerably extended and improved, and the enlarged biblio- 
graphy reflects the activity of copyists and editors of texts. 
The reading exercises have been cut down in view of the 
forthcoming chrestomathy, and many pages are gained by the 
glossary being printed in transliteration instead of hiero- 
glyphic characters ; this last change may give the student a 
little more trouble in identifying words that occur in the exer- 
cises, but the multitude of hieroglyphic sentences transliter- 
ated and translated in the body of the grammar will afford 
him all the preliminary practice that he requires in using the 
glossary. 

The Semitic roots easily recognizable in Egyptian are not 
very numerous. The striking examples quoted in discussing 
the values of the alphabetic hieroglyphs may perhaps lead be- 
ginners to imagine the two vocabularies to be almost parallel, 


and a word of warning on this point would have been useful. 
Erman’s list of Egypto-Semitic roots in Z. D. M. G. xlvi. may 
be consulted. 

From a paper recently printed in the /’rocecdings of the 
Soctety of biblical Archeology, it appears that there is an im- 
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pression amongst certain lovers of things Egyptian that—(1) 
the use of the vowelless transliteration of hieroglyphic which 
originated at Berlin is still confined to a few pupils of 
Professor Erman and the teachers of a class of students in 
London and Oxford ; (2) that the use of the rival systems is 
proscribed in all publications controlled by the former; (3) 
that even the proper names in works intended for popular use 
rendered without vowels, and therefore in an unpronounce- 
able form, by the followers of Erman. As these statements 
may create some prejudice in England against the “New 
Egyptology,” the Society of Biblical Archeology may be do- 
ing a service in calling attention to the matter. The third 
statement cannot bear a moment’s examination, and the second 
is only so far true that very few of the contributors to the 
Berlin publications cling to the older systems. As to the first, 
the strictly Berlin school is now so large and powerful that it 
is difficult to say where it begins and ends; besides the large 
German contingent there are at least two active pupils of 
Erman, Sethe and Steindorff in America, and one each in 
England and Denmark. A very promising French scholar, 
however, who I believe has had no training in Germany, 
namely, M. Lacau, of the Cairo Museum, has adopted the 


Berlin principles for his philological work this year. The 
rising generation of hieroglyphists throughout Europe and 
America must necessarily accept the methodical teaching of 
_ Berlin ; the bulk of the recusants now are scholars of the old 
régime, who have little or no interest in grammatical research, 
however valuable their work may be in other directions. 


F. Lu. Grirritu. 


Expository Times. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund. 


THE past winter called upon us to record not only the de- 
cease of the President of the Fund, of the Chairman of its 
Executive Committee, and of such valuable members as Dean 
Bradley of Wesminster, and Dean Hoffman of New York, but 
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the suspension of the work on account of an epidemic. The 
cholera came upon the scene at Gezer early in November, but 
Mr. Macalister persisted in his work until he could get no 
supplies. He then occupied himself usefully in other ways 
until February when he resumed the work at Gezer, finding 
twenty-seven new graves on the hill so far preventing the 
work of excavation. Readers of the April Quarterly will find 
an account of the pestilence and they will have heard ‘through 
the press of its re-appearance and of serious earthquakes, so 
that work must be much impeded. Unfortunately the date at 
which work must close under the firman cannot be deferred, 
and the Fund is now under the necessity of increasing its 
force of workmen during the remaining time with a corre- 
sponding increase of expense. Special donations for Gezer 
are called for and it is hoped that America will respond to 
this appeal as England is already doing. . 

Speaking of financial matters I record with pleasure the fact 
that the Fund now publishes separately an annual statement 
of its receipts and expenditures. From the report for 1902 it 
appears that the subscriptions received from America were 
$1,077.46, of which $289.96 were for books. The amount com- 
pares with that received at the London office in about the pro- 
portion of one to five. This isa small proportion in view of 
the wealth of America, the size of its population, and the 
general interest felt in our work. I am about to make an 
effort to increase the American list of subscribers, but I shall 
abide in my first resolution of long ago to be careful always to 
proceed on such lines as will make known the importance of 
the work ina manner which will ‘uphold the dignity of the 
Fund. One way in which the present emergency can be met 
is by a general, if moderate, increase of subscriptions or by 
adding something in the form of a donation for the present 
year. Especially should I be made happy by seeing in our 
list the names of those who would give of their abundance 
alongside of those who are now giving of their;penury. 

Mr. Macalister’s plan of Gezer shows at a glance how far the 
excavation has gone during each period reported upon and 
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makes one very urgent that he should work in both directions 
at once, running at least one trench through the depression 
between the two hills at the same time that he is digging into 
the western one. Each report shows that he is gaining in 
skill to discern the meaning of what he finds, and it is evident 
that Gezer will yield so many objects serving as chronological 
data that work in other places hereafter will proceed with 
comparative certainty of inference. 

One of the most interesting objects lately found bears the 
inscription Metzeph which was so long a subject of controversy 
while but a single such weight had been found. The collec- 
tion of vases has been much increased, and that of inscribed 
jar handles now goes into the hundreds. 

Mr. Macalister is always busy and the suspension of the 
work at Gezer from November to February gave him time to 
study certain Greek inscriptions, found near Jerusalem, with 
excellent results. 


Prof. Clermont-Ganneau has as yet, however, no superior in 


the decipherment of inscriptions, as witness his reading of the 
Greek and Hebrew inscription which refers to the temple gate 
of Nicanor, of the inscribed altar at Kedesh Naphtali, and of 
the inscribed stone from the top of Mt. Hermon. 

It is most pleasant to see that Dr. Selah Merrill, American 
Consul at Jerusalem for some years, and learned archeologist 
for more than a generation, has communicated to the Quar- 
terly some interesting notes which may prove to be the van- 
guard of such communications as were formerly made by Dr. 
Schick from the observations of a resident. 

Mr. Herbert Rix, a new writer, has given some account of a 
visit to Bethlehem of Galilee. This place lay seven miles 
northeast of Nazareth. It is mentioned in Joshua xix: 15, as 
one of the towns of Zebulum. It must* always have been 
small, but was identified years ago by Robinson who at once 
recognized the name Beit-Lahn. The place has gained some 
notoriety lately through Canon Cheyne's theory that there and 
not in the Bethlehem of Judea our Lord was born. Of course 
there is no reason for this theory except the prevailing dispo- 
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sition to doubt the Scriptures and improve upon them by 
hasty changes of the text. In the same way an American 
scholar declares that when our Lord spoke of the sign of the 
prophet Jonas we are to understand John the Baptist, and 
then we are to cast out of the text all that is said about 
Jonah’s experience of three days. Such rash theorizing finds 
its cure no longer in trials for heresy but in the scientific 
scholorship which is promoted by the work of our Fund. Mr. 
Rix has also found a new spring on the Plain of Gennesaret, 
and that reminds us of the great need of excavations there to 
trace the aqueducts which once supplied Capernaum and so to 
solve the problem of its location in accordance with the data 
furnished by Josephus. We are also indebted to Mr. Rix for 
an intelligent discussion of Bethabara and he seems to be 
right in placing that ford farther south than Conder had done. 
No doubt Conder will be heard from in reply and we shall get 
nearer to the truth as to that locality, so important to the un- 
derstanding of the work of the Baptist, for there he pointed 
out our Lord who was returning from the wilderness to the 
Jordan. It was to this place also, as we learn from John x: 40, 
that He went when persecuted at Jerusalem, and thither 
Martha and Mary sent word to Him that Lazarus was sick. 

The sale of maps, books and lantern slides has been greater 
the past winter than ever before, and it is likely to increase as 
the lists grow longer. Thus the list of special slides, which 
for a long time contained about one hundred items, now has 
nearly two hundred, and the new ones relate especially to the 
excavations of Dr. Bliss in Southern Judea and of Mr. Macal- 
ister at Gezer. It is my intention to keep fully supplied with 
everything issued by the Fund and I shall obtain during the 
summer a full assortment in anticipation of the winter’s de- 
mand, Orders may be sent in at once and will be filled as 
promptly as possible. And shall we not all see what can be 
done to complete the work at Gezer in the months still re- 
maining of the life of the firman? Surely, Mr. Macalister, 
giving all his time and strength to his difficult task, deserves 
to be supported. 

Tueropore F. Wricurt, 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 
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Daniet, Darius the Median, Cyrus the Great. A Chrono- 
logico-Historical Study; Based on Results of Recent Re- 
searches, and from sources Hebrew, Greek, Cuneiform, etc. 
By Rev. Joseph Horner, D. D., LL. D., Member of the Society 
of Biblical Archzology. 

In this little book Dr. Horner starts out from the common- 
sense standpoint that any one attempting to write a history of 
his country must first know something of the dates, and that 
this being true of the Hebrew, and just as true of the Assyr- 
ian, it is fair to start with the idea that both are substantially 
right, and that the harmonization is simply a matter of inter- 
pretation. That these statements may be accepted as histori- 
cally true as to the chronological order and bearing, and that 
they ought to be so interpreted as to be in agreement and not 
a contradiction of each other. With very little difficulty Dr. 
Horner tabulated and harmonized the entire chronology from 
Rehobam to Darius Hystaspes. He accepted the renderings 
of Sayce and other Assyriologists, but differed in his conclu- 
sions from the same premises. The Assyriologists have 
started with the idea that the Hebrew isin error, and that it 
must be brought to agree with their conception of the Assyr- 
ian monuments. _ Dr. Horner, on the other hand, has just as 
much respect for the one as the other, and therefore contends 
that both must be accepted and so put together as to har- 
monize, 

The truth of the historical narrative of Daniel has been 
questioned, but it must be granted that the Assyriologists 
have been more conservative in their judgment on this point 
than others. It has been difficult, however, to harmonize the 
account of Darius with the records of profane history, and no 
place has yet been found in contemporary accounts for his 
dynasty. 

We have not the space to follow Dr. Horner’s argument, but 
he appears to bring clearly into view the general or singular 
accuracy of the Biblical historical notes for the period from 
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the fall of Nineveh B.C. 607, to the reign of Darius the Per- 
sian, son of Hystaspes, B.C. 521, and shows that the state- 
ments of the Hebrew writers when properly interpreted and 
understood will be found to be remarkably free from inaccu- 
racy when brought to the text of other reliable sources of 
information. 

There has always been some controversy regarding the 
identification of Darius the Mede. There is no mention of 
this character in profane history. Some have identified him 
with Cyaxares II., of Xenophon’s Cyropedia, who was the son 
and successor of Astyages, or uncle of Cyrus. If this identifi- 
cation is correct the notice of Darius’s ascent to the throne is 
compatible with the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, who acted 
really as his lieutenant. Dr. Horner brings forward some 
ingenius arguments to prove the identity of Darius the Mede 
with Gobyras, whose Babylonian name has been found and is 
translated as Ugbaru, both names being unknown to Josephus 
and unknown to history, and incapable of verification until 
after the unearthing of the buried cuneiform inscriptions. It 
is now reasonable to suppose that Cyaxares, Darius the 
Median, and Gobryas identify the same person. Dr. Horner’s 
book will tend to correct some of the errors of former writers, 
and of the later destructive criticism. 


(Pittsburg. Methodist Book Depository. 12 mo. pp 142.) 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Airch- 
ological Survey Fund and the Grarcos 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions from April 20 to May 20, 
1903, are gratefully acknowledged. 


Brewer, W. A., Jr $5.00 Bunnell, JamesS....... $5.00 
Beekman, Gerard... ... . 10.00 Buffalo Public Library ... 5.00 
Bigelow, Rev. Dana W.... 5.00 Converse, John H. .... 10,00 
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Collins, Miss Ellen é Metropolitan Museum of Art $5.00 
Century Association... .. . Minneapolis Athzneum. . . 5.00 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburg 5.00 Northampton Public Library 5.00 
Devereux, Mrs. J.H..... 25.00 New London Public Library 5.00 
Gardner A. Sage Library. . 5.00 Pui.uips, Mrs. J. C 25.00 
Hawes, AlexanderG.... 5.00 Providence Atheneum... 5.00 
Johns Hopkins University. . 5.00 Princeton Theolo’l Seminary 5.00 
Lynch, Jeremiah . Redman, Samuel W..... 10.00 
Low, SETH... Z Springfield, Ill. Pub. Library 5.00 
Los Angeles Public Library 5.00 University of Kansas Library 5.00 
Lynn Public Library. . .. 5.00 VassarCollege“Library.. . 5.00 
Lyon, Prof. D. G 5.00 Weed, William M 5.00 
Malden Public Library... . 5.00 ¥Y.M.C.A.. NewYork... 5.00 


GRZCO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


Keever, Rev. Edwin F.... $5.00 Peters, Rev. John P..... $10.00 
Mentor Village Library. . . 10.00 Schmidt, Dr. OttoL..... 5.00 
(Paid by Mrs. J. H. Devereux). 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


Bigelow, Rev. Dana W.... $5.00 New Bedford Public Library 
Buffalo Public Library. . . Northampton Public Library 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 5.00 Providence Atheneum... 
Dayton, O. Public Library . 5.00 Princeton Theolo’l Seminary 
Gardner A. Sage Library. . 5.00 Springfield, Ill. Pub. Library 
Johns Hopkins University, . 5.00 Y.M.C.A., New York. . . 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 5.00 Vassar College Library. . . 
New London Public Library 5.00 


FArchaological Notes. 


Dr. G. Ettiort Smita has made a very remarkable collec- 
tion of anthropological remains in the museum attached to the 
Government School of Medicine at Cairo. It is the most per- 
fect of its kind in the world. This museum was founded with 
the view of saving some out of the enormous quantity of 
human remains, dating from very different epochs and stages 
of civilization, which were annually dug up and in great part 
destroyed by the archeologists. 

Dr. Smith was afforded every facility by the authorities to 
form an anthropological collection, and was also assisted by 
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the Egyptian Service des Antiquités and by various archzolo- 
gists. Thanks to his efforts and to their aid the Anthropolog- 
ical Museum will soon become, if I may quote his own words, 
“the Mecca of the anthropological world.” Prominent savants 
have already announced their intention of visiting Egypt in 
the coming summer to examine the remains hitherto collected, 
and, large as is the number of specimens stored in the mu- 
seum at present, at least one and a half times as many will 
shortly be sent down to Cairo. The best material has come 
from the excavations in Upper Egypt which have been car- 
ried on for the past three years under Dr. George Reisner, 
who is financially supported by Mrs. Phcebe Hearst, in the 
name of the University of California. 


EXPLORATION METHODS. 


Dr. Reisner’s expedition has excavated sites at Ballas, El 
Ahaiwah, and Naga Ed-Dér, all north of Luxor, in Upper 
Egypt, with a thoroughness and accuracy of method that has 
been conspicuously absent from the work of most previous 
archeological explorers in Upper Egypt. Others opened 
tombs with marvelous rapidity, spoiled them of their con- 
tents, took, perhaps, a few casual notes on odd points of inter- 
ment or of tomb construction that might be of interest or 
might throw light on the customs of the race buried there, 
and in too many instances advanced hasty and, as the event 
proved, untenable theories based on unmethodical exploration. 
The Californian expedition has gone to work on totally differ- 
ent lines, and a brief description of its methods may be of 
service to would-be excavators. A site is first selected which 
promises to reveal a cemetery ; the tombs are then opened one 
by one and cleared of sand, but the human remains and the 
objects buried with them are left zm sztu and photographed as 
they lie until the whole cemetery is exposed and it becomes 
possible to make a series of comparisons between the different 
graves, which is facilitated by the fact that an accurate photo- 
graphic record has been kept of every grave opened. The 
main result of the explorations recently conducted has been 
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to negative the theory, advanced a few years ago by Professor 
Flinders Petrie, that these early interments were the work of 
an intrusive race which he compared to the Libyans and the 
“ Amorites,” and which, he asserted, was given to cannibalism, 
and had entered Egypt and literally devoured its inhabitants 
in the time of the Sixth Dynasty. The cemeteries opened by 
the Californian explorers are in some cases pre-dynastic ; 
while in others they contain the bodies of persons buried 
under the first twelve historic dynasties. 


Freperick C. Penrietp, who for four years was United 
States diplomatic agent to Egypt, is the author of an instruc- 
tive article on “The New Nile Reservoir,” which appears in 
the March number of the North American Review. Agricul- 
ture has to be pursued in Egypt under conditions that can be 
scarcely appreciated in America and Europe. The farmer is 
almost entirely dependent for water upon the Nile, from 
which he must lift every drop required to fertilize his soil. In 
fact, as soon as his crops have been sown he must become an 
irrigationist for a period of nearly a hundred days, and the 
methods which he has used in lifting the water from the river 
have been of the most primitive description. The great dam 
at Assouan, which was dedicated on the 1oth of last Decem- 
ber, is one of the greatest and most significant fruits of the 
British occupation of Egypt. The Egypt of the map is, per- 
haps, seven times as large as the New England states collec- 
tively, but the Egypt that produces crops and sustains life is 
considerably less than Massachusetts and Connecticut united. 
Mr. Penfield points out that the reservoir will add to this cul- 
tivable area no less than 1,600,000 acres, and that it will bring 
additional revenue to the Egyptian government, in the shape 
of taxes, to the extent of 1,900,000 a year, and indirectly even 
more. Mr. Penfield does not think that cotton culture in 
Egypt will be very greatly stimulated by the augmented irri- 
gation facilities, but he thinks that cane sugar will in all 
probability be trebled within five years, so that the Egyptian 
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crop must hereafter be taken into account by statisticians 
when dealing with the world’s production. Mr. Penfield 
makes a prediction which those who are interested in arche- 
ological art will read with apprehension : 

“Every rose has its thorn; and by the time the new 
Assouan reservoir is full, say in March or April, I predict that 
we shall hear much, through the English and continental 
press of the desecration of Philae, for the flooding of the 
island—a half-mile south of the dam—seems inevitable. Hun- 
dreds of tourists are certain to be shocked when they discover 
the island awash, its structures rising without meaning from 
a mirroring lake ; and they will pour out their angry indigna- 
tion forthwith through ‘letters’ to favorite newspapers at 
home. Thus, Philae is certain to be a world topic this spring. 

“Reluctance or fear of injuring the architectural treasures 
of Philae compelled the British administration of Egypt to 
hesitate for years about damming the Nile at the first catar- 
act, and I always believed that the real purpose of the interna- 
tional commission to consider Nile sites was to obtain outside 
certification that the Assouan location was pre-eminent, and 
that the esthetic must yield to the utilitarian.” 


TuE first volume of the Papers of the British School at 
Rome, recently issued, contains two valuable papers. The 
first, by Mr. G. McN. Rushford, the present director of the 
school, is on the Church of “Sta. Maria Antiqua,” recently 


discovered in the Forum excavations. The second paper, by 
Mr. T. Ashby, Jr., begins a series of articles on the “Classical 
Topography of the Roman Campagna.” Both subjects are 
exclusively archeological, and both are treated by men who 
know intimately what they are writing abuut. Mr. Ashby has 
long resided in Rome and is fully competent to deal with his 
vast and difficult subject, and he is to be congratulated on 
trying to bring the light of newer scientific inquiry to a sub- 
ject which has been very ably, but very differently, treated by 
Piranesi and Canina. 
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The Roman Campagna has a melancholy interest for every 
one, and those who approach Rome from the south cannot but 
feel powerfully the solemnity and grandeur of the ruins which 
rise to sight, set, as they are, in the midst of a dead country. 

From Rome itself, also, the great antique roads— the 
mighty arms of the capital which stretched far into the popu- 
lous south—offer a never-ending interest to those who have 
leisure to examine them mile by mile; and it would be hard 
to recommend more fascinating paths to a man of philosophic 
mind than the ancient Via Appia or the Via Latina. 

To describe the paper in any detail, or even to give a 
résumé of its main points, is quite impossible in a short notice. 
It is sufficient to say that the three roads are taken and de- 
scribed, each in turn, mile by mile. 


Harper's Monthly for March has an illustration of a fresco a 
Sta. Maria Antiqua, in Professor Boni’s article on the Recent 
Forum Excavations. 


Dr. JOHANNES JEREMIAH in his comparison of Moses and 
Hammurabi calls attention to the following similarities : 


Moses says (chap. xxi: 15): “He that smiteth his father or 
his mother shall be put to death.” Hammurabi says (iv: 195) : 
“Who smiteth his father loses the offending limb.” “Any 
one who inflicts a bodily injury must bear the damage and pay 
the physician ” (Exodus xxi: 18,19). Hammurabi in No. 206 
adds that bodily injury, even if not intentional, involves dam- 


age and payment of the physician. The distinction between 
accidental and incidental injuries are common to both the law 
of Moses and the Codex Hammurabi; they are very significant 
for a comparison of the two. The punishment for an injury 
inflicted upon a woman with child is according to Moses left 
to the judgment of the husband of the injured. The same 
crime, according to Hammurabi, is punishable by a fine of ten 
shekels of silver. 

Should any one be killed by a bull, the owner of the animal 
shall not be punished, but the bull is to be slain, according to 
both Moses and Hammurabi. According to Moses (Exodus 
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xxi : 29) a case of death through carelessness is punishable by 
the death of the guilty person; but the condemned can re- 
deem himself by paying a penalty. Hammurabi (251) omits 
to mention capital punishment, and fixes the penalty at one- 
half mine of silver. Slaying the burglar in self-defense is 
allowed by Moses (chap. xxii: 1), and Hammurabi (22). The 
similarities between the laws of Israel and the Codex Ham- 
murabi presupposes a definite and real relation between the 
legal institutions of the two nations; and Dr. Jeremias comes 
to the conclusion that the two codices must have been derived 
from acommon source. He believes he has found it in the 
old Arabic law which contains traces indicating that both 
could have been derived from the same Arabian traditions, 
and thus Arabia, the home of the Kenite Jethro, the father-in- 


law of Moses, would have to be considered as the original 
home of both the Mosaic law and the Codex Hammurabi. 


ANOTHER new industry opened to women, and one that ap- 
peals only to those who have culture and intellectual gifts, is 


that of learning to decipher hieroglyphics. Recognizing the 
need and training people to read the inscriptions on the re- 
mains that the several excavating groups now at work in the 
East are continually sending to the home museums of Europe 
and America, where they lie, as completely buried from the 
use of the world as before they were dug up, for lack of being 
read, Miss M. A. Murray, an assistant of W. M. Flinders- 
Petrie, the Egyytologist, has undertaken the work. She has 
established a school of correspondence, being engaged in 
working in Egypt, by which she is teaching the art of deciph- 
ering the Egyptian hieroglyphics to young women ; she has a 
number of students in America and England. Other women, 
hearing of this opportunity for usefulness, have begun to study 
inscription reading at Harvard, Cornell and the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is a task involving much labor, but, to a 
certain order of mind, of extreme irlterest ; Prof. Hilprecht in- 
dorses the movement to induce young girls to enter on the 
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work, for he holds that the nimble qualities of their minds 
peculiarly fit them for it. Miss Murray has issued a primer of 
hieroglyphs, which is based on the most recent scientific re- 
searches. In every way this seems a work of importance to a 
further degree than that of mere salary getting, though that, 
too, is likely to be a good consideration for the trained trans- 
lators of Egyptian and Babylonian inscriptions, for there is 
great need of them. It is said that the University of Penn- 
sylvania alone possesses 50,000 unread bricks from Nippur, 
and every museum of the sort in Europe contains tablets 
waiting to be read. 


Tue question as to the origin and dispersion of the Aryans 
seems likely to be one of perennial interest. For many years 
the views entertained by the founders of comparative philol- 
ogy were universally accepted, but recent archeological and 
physiological researches have led many to think that, at all 
events in this matter, language as a witness must be ruled out 


of court. Amongst these is the well-known Italian scholar, 
Signor G. Sergi, whose researches into this intricate subject 
have just been published in Turin under the title, Gli Arii in 
Europae in Asia. The arguments here brought forward are 
based upon a wide ethnographical study, and our author sub- 
mits that he has proved: @) that the Aryans of Europe, those 
that brought in the language called Aryan, are brachycephalic 
with a wedge-shaped head, sphenoid skull in the form of a 


sphere, or spheroid and platycephalic ; 8) that the Aryans cf 
Asia, whether Indian or Iranian, were dolichocephalic, with 
ellipso-ovoidal skulls, brown skins, hair either black or chest- 
nut, and eyes equally dark; ¥) that hence the Aryans of 
Europe are different from those of Asia; &) that the Scandina- 
vian type, lofty stature, white skin, blonde with blue eyes, does 
not exist in Asia amongst the populations which are said to be 
descended from the Ayrans, whether Indian or Iranian. 
According to Signor Sergi the cradle of the human race is to 
be found, not in Asia but in Africa, and he holds that alike the 
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European and the Asiatic Ayrans are descended from what he 
calls la razza Eurafricana. Though we are by no means 
ready to admit that our author has proved his case, his book, 


which is profusely illustrated, is a most interesting one, and 
cannot fail to be welcome to all students of mankind. 


Proressor A. H. Sayce says in the prefix to his Gifford 
Lectures on the “ Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia :” 

There are two facts which, I am bound to add, have been 
forced upon me by a study of the old religions of civilized 
humanity. On the one hand, they testify to the continuity of 
religious thought. God’s light lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, and the religions of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia illustrate the words of the evangelist. They form, as it 
were, the background and preparation for Judaism and Chris- 
tianity ; Christianity is the fulfilment, not of the Law only, but 
of all that was truset and best in the religions of the ancient 
world. Initthe beliefs and aspirations of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia have found their explanation and fulfillment. But, on 
the other hand, between Judaism and the coarsely polytheistic 
religion of Babylonia, as also between Christianity and the old 
Egyptian faith—in spite of its high morality and spiritual in- 
sight—there lies an impassable gulf. And for the existence of 
this gulf I can find only one explanation, unfashionable and 
antiquated though it be. In the language of a former genera- 
tion, it marks the dividing-line between revelation and unre- 
vealed religion. It is like that “something,” hard to define, 
yet impossible to deny, which separates man from the ape, 


even though on the physiological side the ape may be the an- 
cestor of the man. 


We have received a reprint from the Proceedings of the 
Charaka Club, a pamphlet entitled “ The Cult of Aesculapius : 
His Statues and His Temples,” by Dr. Charles L. Dana. This 
is an interesting account of the Hellenic god of medicine, to 
whom the Greeks paid great and especial honors, and about 
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whom grew a definite and important cult. The Aesculapian 
temple at Epidauros is described, to which patients from all 
over the world were sent for cure. Its therapeutical resources 
were almost entirely of the physical kind, there being no 
baths or springs. Says the author: “The so-called antique 
statues of the Greek and Roman artists that we see in the 
museums are not the works of the great masters, but copies of 
the originals, and often by second rate artists. We have none 
of the great works of the Phidian cycle, except the Parthenon 
marbles, the Hermes of Olympia, perhaps the Lemnian 
Athena, the Venus of Milos, the winged Victory of Samoth- 
race and two or three fragments. All the statues of Aescula- 
pius, therefore, are also copies, many of them very poor 


copies, and made by inferior artists. Even during the time of 
Phidias, at the period when Greek art reached its highest 
point, there were not many statues of Aesculapius in exist- 
ence. Still some were created then, and the types followed by 
later artists were established at that time. The pamphlet is 
illustrated with eighteen full page half-tones. 


Some information is at hand as to the archeological discov- 
eries which have been made by M. Jacques de Morgan at Susa, 
the capital of Elam to the east of Babylon. Some of the re- 
sults of five years’ labor have recently been on exhibition at 
the Petit Palais in Paris. Among them is an inscribed col- 
umn, thirteen feet in height, together with a large number of 
ornaments, rings, seals, etc. There is also a fine bronze altar 
which was originally surrounded by serpents and supported 
upon five human heads. 

M. de Morgan has written a history of Elam which contains 
an account of his discoveries and a general report of the expe- 
dition of which he was the chief. In this he points out that 
the existing Persian taste for colored tiles may have origi- 
nated with the Elamites, who seem to have made a special use 
of them for covering their walls with bright designs. A 
chapel of King Shutruk Nakruvkte II was discovered, of 
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which the walls were thus decorated with blue enamel tiles. 
The author believes that this use of enamel for ornamentation 
goes as far back as the Twentieth century before Christ. 

From May to October the climate of Elam is so hot as to be 
almost unbearable, but the discoveries which have been made 
are a sufficient proof that the country was once inhabited by a 
very large and highly civilized people. 


M. Maspero, director of the Museum of Antiquities in 
Egypt, furnished M. Bertholet with specimens of the leaves of 
gold which surround certain mummies. They afforded the 
following analogies : 


1. Leaves of gold in the Sixth Dynasty. 


Gold, ‘ : . . 92.3 92.2 
Silver, . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 3.2 3-9 


95-5 96.1 
Organic matter, etc., . - 4.5 3-9 


100.0 100.1 
Tin, lead, copper, etc., are absent. Of iron there is a trace. 


2. Leaves of Gold of the Twelfth Dynasty. 


Gold, 
Silver, 


Organic matter, etc.. 


There is no other metal in noticeable proportion. 


3. Leaves of Gold of the Persian Epoch. 
Gold, ‘ . ‘ ; . 99.8 
Thus the only pure gold in these samples is of the Persian 
epoch, when the art of separating gold and silver was known 
in the Orient. 


WE have received Vol. I, No. 2, of the Memoirs of Art and 
Archeology from the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
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entitled “The Architectural Refinements of St. Mark’s at 
Venice. With Remarks on other Churches, showing a Similar 
System of Leaning Verticles,” by William Henry Goodyear. 
In this finely printed and illustrated volume Dr. Goodyear con- 
tinues his researches regarding this remarkable constructive 
system, and this volume is an important contribution to the 
history of Italian architecture. Says Professor Goodyear : 
“There is a.palpable grace and suavity, a largeness of sweep 
and an elegance of design about these bending verticles which 
may be their all-sufficient explanation.” At the Museum of 
the Brooklyn Institute are exhibited enlarged photographs 
bearing on the subject of architectural refinements. These 
include some one hundred and forty enlargements which have 
never been on exhibition—and are new to experts and the 
public. Every one interested in the formation of Italian art 
and architecture should become familiar with Professor Good- 
year’s writings on the subject. The volume before us has 
fourteen plans and forty-four illustrations. 
(New York. The Macmillan Co. Price $1.50.) 


INTERESTING discoveries have been made in the Fayoum by 
the two expeditions under Dr. Andrews of the British 
Museum, and Mr. H. J. L. Beadnell of the Egyptian Geologi- 
cal Survey, respectively. Among Mr. Beadnell’s finds this 
season are a portion of the skull of the “ Mceritherium,” a very 
early proboscidean, remains of the “ Arsinotherium Zitteli,”’ 
and the “Palzomastodon Beadnelli,” and of two large tor- 
toises and several crocodiles. It is now suggested, in view of 
the very archaic and generalised character of the animals dis- 
covered, that the Fayoum district, during the Miocene period, 
was one of the first centres from which the different types of 
mastodon and elephant spread. Mr. Beadnell left Cairo in 
March to examine similar strata in the Wady Moghara, a 
depression in the Libyan Desert, about a week’s journey from 
Cairo on the road to Siwa. It will be interesting to learn 
whether or not a country which is now a desert at one time 
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supported numbers of beasts which required a rich vegetation 
and a large supply of water. There is certainly evidence to 
prove that even in historic times the Libyan desert and Sahara 
supported a larger human population than they do at present. 


ProFressoR J. JeRemias has written a little book entitled 
Moses und Hammuradi, in which he gives a concise account of 
the discovery of the diorite block with the Code by the French 
expedition at Susa towards the close of 1901, and a description 
of the stone and the character of the inscription. This is fol- 
lowed by a general account of :the degree of civilization and 
the state of society disclosed by the enactments of the Code, 
after which is a more detailed specification of its enactments 
on particular points. He shows that there are no fewer than 
twenty-four enactments in which the Code of Hammurabi ex- 
hibits certain, or almost certain, analogies with the Book of 
the Covenant. Dr. Jeremias says: “I confess with satisfac- 
faction and joy that the discovery and the contents of the 
Code of Hammurabi have deepened my conviction of the 
divine character of the Torah.” 


Proressor Kittet of Leipsic, the present occupant of the 
chair held by the elder Delitzsch, has written a pamphlet en- 
titled “Die Babylonischen Ausgrabungen und die Biblische 
Urgeschichte,” which, in the great flood of literature on the 
Babel-Bibel problem, is one of the few contributions to the 
discussion that has attracted the marked attention of both 
sides, and promises to have permanent value. Says Dr, 
Kittel : “ Even in smaller details, the cuneiform finds confirm 
the older statements of the Scriptures. The wedging in of 
smaller nomadic tribes into old civilized districts is now 
known to have been of frequent occurrence, and the story of 
the patriarchs to whom these things are ascribed is accord- 
ingly in harmony with historical parallels. Indeed, so far as 
actual facts have been gleaned from their diggings, these have 
only helped and not harmed genuine Biblical research.” 
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We have received a reprint from Volume V of the Decem- 
nial Publications of the University of Chicago, entitled 
“Greek Papyri from the Cairo Museum, together with Papyri 
of Roman Egypt from American Collections,” by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. Instructor in Biblical and Prehistoric Greek. 
The papyri from the Cairo Museum were transcribed by Dr. 
Goodspeed in 1899, by permission of M. Maspero and Brugsch 
Bey. The three great periods, Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzan- 
tine are represented. The American papyri are from the 
collection made by the Rev. J. R. Alexander of Asiiit, Egypt, 
and lately deposited by him in the Museum of Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Penn. The Alexander papyri seem 
to come from Kém Ushim—Karanis—and to belong to the 


middle of the second century after Christ. 


Tue Roman papers announce that an Englishman, Mr. 
Lionel Phillips, has made the Italian government another gift 
of one hundred thousand lire for the purchase of the remain- 
ing private houses that stand over the site of the Basilica 
Aemelia, It will thus be possible to complete the excavation 
of that structure, about half of which was uncovered in 1899 
and 1900. Excavations are at present in progress in the 
House of the Vestals, where the earlier underlying structures 
of imperial times are being ‘investigated, from the Arch of 
Titus to the Portia Mucionis on the Palatine, and between the 
Temple of Augustus and the Church of S. Teodoro, where 
foundations in opus guadratum and concrete are being 


brought to light, which Huelsen thinks may belong to the 
Horrea Germaniciana. 


At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society 


Professor Prince of Columbia University read a paper on Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht’s recently published ‘‘ Explorations in Bible 
Lands,” which he stigmatized as unfair in so many particulars 
as to necessitate public correction. The author of this book, 
Professor Hilprecht, ignores, or mentions only with haughty 
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contempt, the good work of scholars who preceded him, and in 
ridiculing his former superior violates every canon 
of scientific criticism. What is valuable in his book, said 
Professor Prince, is so buried under egotism as not to be 
recognizable. Professor Price fully endorsed this expression 
of opinion, and Professor Moore summed up the general con- 
demnation in the sentence, “It isa book no American can 


read without being ashamed.” 


Ar the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society 
Hammurabi and Moses furnished the subject-matter of two 
independent papers by Professor Jastrow and Professor 
Johnston, respectively. The latter scholar instanced the 


similar phraseology of the /ex ¢alionis in the codes of both 
lawgivers and from this and similar parallels concluded 
that, as Israel passed from a nomadic state into the condition 
of a settled people in a district under the influence of Ham- 
murabi, there could be as little doubt whence the Hebrews got 
their code as there is in regard to the source of their myths. 
Professor Jastrow set the date of Hammurabi atc, 2250 B. C., 
the definite character of this date being especially important 
in view of the recent rehabilitation of other dates before and 
after this epoch. 


Tue German colonists in Palestine, as described by Dr. 
Saad in Petermann’s Mitteilungen, number one, seems likely to 


have a not unimportant influence upon the future of that 
country. There are several small settlements, and three with 
from 300 to 600 colonists, mostly members of the Tempelges- 
ellschaft, a society formed in 1853 for the restoration of primi- 
tive Christianity and the rebuilding of the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem. A most attractive picture is drawn of the Haifa colony, 


with its street nearly a mile long, lined on both sides with 
charming two-story European houses embowered in cypress 
and fruit trees, while far up the green slope of Carmel extend 
their gardens and vineyards. They have excellent schools, 
with more than a hundred pupils in two of them. 
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Mr. ARTHUR Evans sends to London the following telegram , 
from Knossos : 

Important discoveries. West of north court of Palace 
double flight of broad steps flanked by bastion leading down 
to paved area, apparently served as seats for spectators, An- 
ticipation of theatre. Analogous to similar steps outside 
Palace at Phestos. In early building near, deposit of bronze 
basins, beautiful leaf and lily decoration, and bronze vase with 
reliefs. Northeast of Palace house of fine construction run- 
ning into hill side, remains of two storeys with three flights of 
stairs. On a landing stood tall painted jar with magnificent 
papyrus decoration partly in relief and unique in style. Great 
extension of works entailed by these various developments. 


A Reuter te'egram from Athens, dated April 12, says: 
“Professor Furtwingler, the German archeologist, in the 
course of his excavations in Orkhomenos, in the province of 
Boeotia, has discovered numerous vases bearing inscriptions 


in a character exactly similar to that of the inscriptions which 
Sir John Evans discovered in his excavations at Knossos, in 
Crete, and which still remains undeciphered. Great import- 
ance is attached to Professor Furtwingler’s find. 


Proressor Ep. Kinic’s famous brochure, Bibel and Babel, 
has now reached its eighth edition. In this, its latest form, it 
not only includes a criticism of Delitzsch’s second lecture, but 
takes account of all the important literature that has been 
called forth during the controversy. The reader will find here 
a thoroughly satisfactory up-to-date refutation of Dr. 
Delitzsch’s conclusions. 


A Bistta subscriber offers for sale an unbound copy of Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s History of Ancient Egypt. This work is 
out of print and very scarce. Also, at a bargain, seven vol- 
umes of the Memoirs of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and the 
Archeological Report for 1891. Address this office. 





